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e Industrial Arbitration—A New Plan 
| 
cyl. Recent developments in the relations between employers 
ason- and employes in the full fashioned hosiery industry are 
lation @ noteworthy, representing as they do an effort to establish 
, ani jj more constructive relations between employers and 
ciates employes. 
needs Although full fashioned hosiery was made in the United 
States during the eighties, the occasion of a rapid develo 
Pp p- 


ment in the industry came only with the introduction of 
short skirts for women and the demand jor attractive 
hosiery. Since 1919, the industry has experienced a 
spectacular growth.’ In that year there were 92 mills 
manufacturing 6,323,934 dozen pairs of full fashioned 
hose and in 1928 there were 235 mills producing 22,254,- 
520 dozen pairs, an increase of over 252 per cent. The 
yalue of the product increased between 1919 and 1927 
tom $56,458,008 to $227,414,977, or 302.8 per cent.’ 
This growth was several times greater than occurred in 
any other line of manufacturing. During the same 
period a heavy investment was made in knitting and other 
machines, which have been steadily improved to increase 


nplica- quantity and quality production and to satisfy the demand 
in dit HF for changing styles. 
ro Competition has become increasingly severe and the 


industry has become more and more seasonal as produc- 
tive capacity tended to get ahead of consumer demand. 
Although the major part of production is centered in 


ee Rastern Pennsylvania, many mills have been established 
J hich at other points in the East and many have been located 
| Wi inthe South and the West to develop new markets and 
et to utilize available labor supplies. 
Tue GrowTH oF THE UNION 
Miffin The American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers was organized in 1909. It is affiliated with the 
ie. boak American Federation of Labor through the United Tex- 
ays two tile Workers of America. From a few hundred workers 
eg and 1909 its membership increased to 15,712 in 1930. 
Ithough Most of this membership is concentrated at points in 
‘author, 'e™sylvania and New Jersey, which furnish the bulk 
y. Me of the national production of hosiery. The remainder is 
sooks to jm “Altered among mills in New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
hook Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, California, North 


Carolina and Canada. 

€ main problem of the union has been to increase 
membership rapidly enough to establish collective bar- 
gaining in the increasing number of new mills and to pro- 
tect the workers against the attempts of any employer to 


noceoree W. Taylor, Significant Post-War Changes in the Fullfashioned 
Industry, p. 9. 
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lower wages in order to cut prices and capture markets. 
In other words its main effort is to establish basic stand- 
ards in wages and working conditions so that competition 
between employers will be on a level that prohibits ex- 
ploitation of the workers. Furthermore, as the industry 
prospers the workers desire to share in its prosperity by 
bargaining collectively for the improvement of wages and 
working conditions. 

Until recently the union found it necessary to bargain 
with each employer individually. When an employer was 
unwilling to bargain with the union and pay its wave 
scale, it was frequently necessary for the workers to strike 
in order to gain recognition. When a strike occurred the 
union paid the strikers benefits to help them continue-the 
struggle until they gained recognition. It was in this way 
that the union gradually extended the area of collective 
bargaining. ‘The employers who dealt with the union 
seemed to have little power to influence other employers 
to enter into a general scheme of collective bargaining. 
This is largely explained by the fact that those who did 
not deal with the union were in a position to keep wages 
down and thus gain competitive advantage. 


THE MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 


As the industry grew, production began to get ahead 
of consumption, competition became more keen, prices de- 
clined, and non-union employers cut wages. The employ- 
ers in general began to discover that there was no end of 
this vicious cycle; that prices could reach a point where 
the whole industry earned little on its investment, and 
that many concerns would have to face bankruptcy. Thus 
it became evident that basic standards in wages and work- 
ing conditions were important means of setting a limit 
to ruthless competition. 

Although many employers in the hosiery industry have 
yet to learn this lesson, an association of employers, the 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
was organized in 1929 to deal collectively with the union. 
This association has about 40 members and they produce 
about 28 per cent of the total output in the United States. 


Tue AGREEMENT 


The association of employers made their first agree- 
ment with the union in September, 1929. Besides pro- 
viding for an “impartial chairman” by whom disputes 
should be arbitrated in case the parties could not reach an 
agreement, a committee was established to carry on a 
“time and effort study” of the major operations in the 
industry. This committee was composed of a representa- 
tive of each party and an industrial engineer. The com- 
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mittee was not expected to fix wage rates but to furnish 
data which should serve as a basis of negotiation for a 
new scale. Thus the parties would not depend merely 
on economic force or bargaining skill to accomplish the 
ends sought. 

That new appreciations have been acquired which bear 
constructively upon the relations of employers and em- 
ployes is indicated in the articles of a later agreement 
which went into effect on August 1, 1930. “Both parties 
agree that in order to maintain fair and equitable stand- 
ards in the industry, the conditions of work and the cost 
of labor shall be equalized, and further agree not to exer- 
cise their rights, powers and functions oppressively in 
dealing with each other.” 

To put these principles into effect the union agrees that 
it will not enter into other agreements with individual 
members of the manufacturers’ association, or with non- 
members of the association, which give members or non- 
members competitive advantages. The union iurther 
agrees that when it negotiates agreements with non-mem- 
bers of the association it will submit them for the approval 
of the impartial chairman who shall decide whether they 
are in keeping with the provisions of the agreement with 
the association. The agreement between the association 
and the union applies uniformly to all plants in the United 
States owned or operated by members of the association 
and to every branch at.d iocal of the union. 

The association agrees that it will employ none but 
members of the: union and apprentices in the principal 
occupations of the industry. If the union cannot supply 
workers for these occupations within 48 hours. after 
formal request for them is made, the association is free 
to hire non-union workers provided they are paid the 
union scale. If after 15 days’ employment the non-union 
workers refuse to become members of the union, the union 
can replace them with union members. To deal with the 
problems of employment the parties have agreed to es- 
tablish a joint employment bureau. They have also agreed 
that “no worker may be taken into the union unless there 
is a job for him” and the union must give a list of its 
members to the impartial chairman so that he will be in a 
position to check on this provision. 

The union may discipline its members in ways that it 
decides upon but if the discipline involves loss of employ- 
ment the employer may reemploy such workers. Each 
employer is free to discharge any worker “in accordance 
with the necessity of his business” provided that the “dis- 
charge is in good faith” and that he does not discriminate 
against union members. This provision, however, is 
qualified by another which prohibits the employer from 
discharging “knitters now operating single machines, 
solely for the purpose of taking advantage of the reduced 
rates affecting the two machine system of operation.” 

A discharged worker may appeal his case to the union 
committee of the shop and if he is not satisfied with the 
decision of the committee he may appeal to the executive 
board of the local union. If the board decides that the 
discharge was discriminatory or unfair it may present the 
case to the impartial chairman. A favorable decision by 
him requires the employer to reinstate the discharged 
worker with back pay. 

The agreement also contains elaborate provisions regu- 
lating hours, overtime, apprenticeship and wage rates. 
These provisions give evidence of an effort to adjust con- 
flicting interests in order to cope with competitive condi- 
tions in an overexpanded industry, regulate labor supply, 
and eliminate waste and inefficiency. The joint determi- 


nation of production standards and wage rates is subject 
in some respects to arbitration by the impartial chairmay 
in case the parties cannot agree. 

Fundamental to the administration of the system of rd 
lations is the agreement of the parties that during the fyf 
period of the agreement “there shall be no strikes, boy. 
cotts or lockouts, nor picketing of any kind or form wha. 
soever, however peaceable, nor demonstrations, displays 
or advertisements tending to excite sympathy or protesi 
concerning the relations or matters in dispute between the 
contracting parties, and that neither of the contracting 
parties will authorize, permit, countenance or suffer the 
existence or continuance of any of the acts hereby pro 
hibited.” 

The system established to adjust grievances provides 
that a grievance shall be submitted to the shop committe 
and the shop foreman or superintendent. If these parties 
cannot agree it is then submitted to the officials of the 
union and of the employers’ association. Failure to agree 
at this point throws the case into the hands of the im. 
partial chairman whose decision is final and must be ren- 
dered within ten days. The impartial chairman is selected 
and paid by the parties to the agreement. 

Since the impartial chairman in some cases may have 
to levy fines as penalties, each party maintains a blanket 
surety company bond of $10,000 which insures that assess- 
ments will be paid. Resignation, suspension, or expulsion 
of any member of the employers’ association does not free 
him from the terms of this contract. 


Tue UNEMPLOYMENT FuND 


The employers agreed to contribute, beginning August 
1, 1930, a sum equal to one per cent of each weekly pay 
roll to establish an unemployment fund. Beginning Sep" 
tember 1, 1931, each member of the union will contribute 
one-half of one per cent of his weekly wages to this fund, 
the same to be deducted by his employer. These contr 
butions are to be turned over to the impartial chairman 
as trustee until a committee or board is established to 
administer the fund. During the coming year this board 
“shall study the question and make recommendations to 
the parties as to what the assessments should be for the 
ensuing year to provide adequate protection for the work 
ers against unemployment; but such recommendations 
shall be subject to adoption or rejection in whole or™ 
part.” 

The employers and their association, the union and th 
individual members, surrender all property rights to cor 
tributions made to the fund. The board is to administet 
the fund for the benefit of unemployed members of tht 
union, according to a supplemental agreement to be ¢t 
tered into. 


RESULTs OF ARBITRATION 


In this industry as in many others, where there is? 
system for adjusting differences which arise under a 
lective agreement, most of the cases are now settled 
conference between the representatives of the employtt 
and the union in the shop concerned. A _ perusal of th 
chairman’s decisions, however, leaves the reader with th 
impression that there are many complex factors affectifg 
technical efficiency, wages, and working conditions W 
call for the judgment of one who has no interest at 
There is also need for education of the parties om 
significance of the principles to which they have agret 
For example, it is easier for the impartial chairman th 
for the parties to see the application of the principle 
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neither party shall “exercise its rights, powers, and func- 
tions oppressively” in dealing with the other. Cases have 
already arisen where it was necessary for the impartial 
“Yjirman to apply the principle. Furthermore, the parties 


Faned to be reminded that they must settle among them- 


selves many of the problems which they are prone to 
resent to the impartial chairman. 

The president of the employers’ association and the 
president of the union have both expressed satisfaction 
with the working of the arbitration system. The former 
pointed out that the prohibition of strikes and lockouts 
“has given a comfortable feeling to both employer and 
employe,” that there is only “an occasional necessity” to 
make use of arbitration, and that much of the time and 
energy of both parties has been saved in striving after 
what they thought were their rights.” 

The president of the union pointed out that “the first 
concrete benefit to the industry” which “resulted from the 
atbitration system is the formation of a national associa- 
tin . . . Of the manufacturers.” Furthermore, it is 
important “that the agreement calls for uniformity in 
wages and conditions.” This protects any single manu- 
facturer against being forced to give concessions which do 
not apply to all and prohibits the union from granting 
concessions to any one manufacturer which do not apply 
to all. He was also of the opinion that the arbitration 
system had “already prevented more than one labor stop- 
page with all the economic losses that such conflict en- 
tails,” that the attitude of mind developed at the hearings 
will improve the technique of joint relations, and that the 
hearings had already created an “atmosphere of mutual 
confidence” and reduced “unnecessary feeling or exaggera- 
‘on in stating a case.” Dependence on mere cunning and 

iility to argue volubly give place to emphasis on clearer 
and more adequate knowledge of the industry and indus- 
trial conditions in general as a basis of presenting cases. 
Thus both parties “are forced to become more responsible 
and more intelligent.” 

The president of the union believes, furthermore, that 
there are “quite definite and practical advantages in hav- 
ing the impartial chairman take part in the conferences, 
even where no formal decision has been asked for. The 
arbitrator is becoming what he had hoped he would be- 
come, not merely a judge or referee, but a friend of the 
industry, whose good offices can be invoked informally, 
aa means of furthering various projects for the better- 
ment of the trade.” * He is fully aware, however, that 
“the usefulness of the arbitration is limited by the extent 
of the organization in the industry.” Some encourage- 
ment toward further extension of organization results 
from the fact that a number of employers who operate 
non-union shops “have privately expressed themselves as 

ng interested in the possibilities which this agreement 
opens up for trade stabilization” and “much favorable 
comment has been heard from the trade in general re- 

garding the national agreement.” * 

A very definite source of encouragement came in April, 

30, as the result of the settlement of a strike in a 
Philadelphia non-union plant employing about 1,400 work- 

. The strike, which began in January, was an almost 
100 per cent protest against a drastic wage cut, and the firm 
found it hard to obtain workers to replace the strikers. 

any attempts were made to settle the strike, to no avail. 

t the suggestion of a citizens’ committee, which held 
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several conferences with representatives of the firm and 
the strikers, the parties were persuaded to accept arbitra- 
tion by a board composed of Benjamin Squires, an arbi- 
trator in the Chicago clothing industry, Morris L. Cooke, 
a Philadelphia industrial engineer, and Morris E. Leeds, 
a prominent Philadelphia employer. These gentlemen 
undertook the task “as a public duty.” They insisted that 
work should be resumed at once under conditions and 
wage rates that prevailed prior to the controversy, the de- 
cision, when made, to be retroactive. The board engaged 
engineers to make an analysis of wage rates and produc- 
tion costs in the plant concerned and in competing plants. 

The board decided that among four classes of workers 
the reduction which the firm put in operation was not 
justified. For two classes of workers one-third of the 
reduction was allowed, for one class one-half of the re- 
duction, and for another class the full reduction. An 
impartial arbitrator acceptable to both parties was dele- 
gated to pass on points of dispute which might arise in 
the interpretation of the decision. The board also strongly 
recommended improved personnel relations and the ap- 
pointment of an experienced personnel manager, and laid 
down principles which experience has showed should be 
applied where employers and employes seek to establish a 
cooperative regime. The report of the board also indi- 
cated points where technical procedure could be improved 
and the cooperation of the employes enlisted to the ad- 
vantage of both parties in a highly competitive industry 
contending with falling prices. 


METHOD oF 


At Kenosha, Wis., Nazareth, Pa., Paterson, N. J., and 
Reading, Pa., the workers in the hosiery factories struck 
in protest against low wages and unfavorable working 
conditions. The national union responded to the appeal 
of the strikers for assistance in organizing. The efforts 
of the union to establish collective bargaining were op- 
posed by the employers in every way possible and the 
strikes were lost. The workers in order to obtain em- 
ployment were required to sign contracts promising that 
they would not join the union while in the employ of 
these firms, and court injunctions against the union were 
issued which forbade the union from causing a breach of 
these contracts. For example, the permanent injunction 
issued against the union at Nazareth, Pa.,° forbade the 
union from “inducing by any means whatsoever” the em- 
ployes of the Kraemer Hosiery Company to break their 
contracts. This sweeping prohibition would seem to place 
individual members of the union in contempt of court if 
they went to a non-union employe’s house and persuaded 
him to quit his employment, join the union, and obtain 
work in a unionized establishment. The union was also 
definitely prohibited from sending the workers any 
pamphlets or newspapers which would induce a breach 
of contract. The plea of the union that the so-called 
contract was made under duress and offered the workers 
nothing in return was waved aside by the court. 

The court went so far as to say that citizens not con- 
nected with the controversy who denounced the contracts 
(which the company forced upon its employes) as an 
“infringement upon the rights of the employes” were “in 
the same position as the defendants” (the union). Thus 
“any intentional interference by third parties . . . to 


® Kraemer Hosiery Company vs. American Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, Court of Common Pleas, Northampton County, Pa., March 
31, 1930. 
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induce the employes to change or disturb that situation” 
(the existence of the contracts) was “unlawful” and 
“equity will restrain such third parties” because the court 
considered that the interference would result in “damage 
to the plaintiff’s business.” 

Following the decision which made the injunction 
permanent the company required its employes to sign an 
agreement that for “any violations or attempted or threat- 
ened violations” of their contracts they should “be re- 
strainable by injunction at the suit of the employer” and 
that within a year after they left the company’s employ 
they would not “engage in similar work” for any com- 
pany “within a radius of one hundred miles of Nazareth, 
Pa.” The employes also agreed that “employment may 
at any time be terminated or suspended without any 
liability of the employer to the employe.” 

Obviously this combination of factors not only pro- 
hibits the workers from improving their wages and work- 
ing conditions but it leaves them practically helpless 
against exploitation by the employer. 

This injunction is one of the most flagrant recent cases 
of violation of the principles enunciated in the report on 
The Use of Injunctions in Labor Disputes, issued by this 
Department, March 8, 1930. The arrangement between 
the manufacturers’ association and the union in the 
hosiery industry is one which removes the occasion for 
such drastic and warlike measures. 


“The End of an Epoch’ 


Stuart Chase analyzes the present economic situation 
under this title in the Saturday Review of Literature for 
November 22. He points out that the eight years from 
1922 through 1929 were “the fifth period of American 
prosperity.” “Statistically,” he says, during those years 
“our progress was sublime” but in some respects, such as 
agriculture, unemployment and mass recreation, we were 
actually losing ground. 

Although the collapse of the stock market in 1929 was 
a factor in the present depression, Mr. Chase regards as 
more important our arrival at the “saturation point in the 
capacity of the American public to engulf motor cars” 
which, he says, was reached in the summer of 1929. And 
the automobile was “the backbone of the whole period,’ 
both because of the popularity of the automobile and be- 
cause of the way in which its wide distribution stimulate 
other industries. 

The index of motor car production is now 50, half of 
normal, but a year ago it was 120, a fifth above normal. 
“A market for new customers has given way to a market 
for replacement customers, and . it is improba- 
ble that the good old days of 5,000,000 cars a year will 
come again.” No substitute for the automobile in public 
interest has been found. 

Mr. Chase finds, however, many assets still remaining, 
such as the “vast productive potentiality” of our physical 
plant, the country’s great natural resources, a population 
gaining in health and longevity, a “new science of indus- 
trial management,” the hope that “the period of cynicism 
and moral frustration” is nearly over, and the new 
methods and techniques that will come out of the Russian 
experiment. 

Over against these assets Mr. Chase lists as major 
liabilities ‘a back-firing credit system, which stalls and 
jams the more as engineering and the technical arts ad- 
vance,” unemployment, overproduction, “a top-heavy in- 
dustrial structure with luxuries tending to crowd out 
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essentials, and the farmer flat on his economic back,” “y 
inadequate distribution of income,” “a fantastic system ¢ 
distribution,” a “technique of almost equally expensi 
racketeering,” and “an alarming absence of any geny 
industrial or political leadership.” 

The one great necessity today, Mr. Chase believes, jx 
to develop a credit system that will be as efficient as th 
technical arts. As steps in that direction, Mr. Chay 
suggests “the calling of an immediate international ¢op. 
ference on economic disarmament,” a bold revision of th 
credit structure, the creation of a supreme econome 
council with representatives of the government, trade a. 
sociations, trade unions, farmers’ organizations and cop 
sumers to prepare “a ten year plan for the coordinate 


economic development of the United States of America’ be 
the amendment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to “permi 
the regularization of production and the allocation of 
markets,” the development of “a vast slum razing ani 
home building program” as a substitute for the declinin 
motor car industry, the abolition of stock exchange gam De 
bling, and a program of maintenance of wages and ref pre 
duction of working hours. bee 
mut 
The Anti-Injunction Bill 
The situation with reference to the bill now before th the 
U. S. Senate designed to end the federal labor injunction his 
evil is explained by the National Coal Association in isff wh 
Bulletin 1034, December 6, 1930, as follows: rele 
“The Shipstead-Norris anti-injunction bill, which nu “ 
stands on the Senate calendar, with an adverse majorit Po 
committee report, was heard from momentarily this wei a 
when Norris went before the Republican Senatorial steg . 
ing committee and requested that the bill be put on ty“ 
preferred list of pending measures, early consideration 0 pom 
which was recommended. This request was turned dow re 
upon the ground that it was not customary to give pr jee 
ferred status to any measure which was adversely report “,, 
This leaves to Norris and other supporters of the me the 
sure no other course than to offer a motion in the opal : 
Senate that the anti-injunction bill be taken up. Nom he 
said yesterday he was still undecided whether he wi the 
iuake that motion before the Christmas recess. It mig ).. 
come up at any time on short notice. The present ptt inat 
vailing opinion on the Hill is that a motion to take up th try 
bill will be likely to command a majority vote. Som, 
senators who in a final show down may vote against ff 4. 
bill or support a motion to recommit the bill to commmtte, age 
are reluctant to go on record as refusing even to take mer 
the measure for consideration. Reports current for by t 
eral weeks that a plan was afoot to let this measure SIR 
through the Senate without a record vote, counting oni | + 
House to stifle it in committee pigeonhole until adjout wi 
ment March 4, thus killing the measure, are still wholt pa 
unsubstantiated. = 
“Conjectures as to such a course by the Senate rest Wr 
upon the assumptions that the administration was PUB od: 


pared to conciliate the insurgent bloc to the extent 4 
yielding the opportunity for a vote on the principal ite 
in the insurgent legislative program; that many senaiots 
were shy about going on record on the anti-injunctit 
bill, that the scheme of passing it in the Senate withid 
a record vote, would give to the insurgents the shadow 
a victory, without the substance, if the bill died in i 
House, afid would save the senators from gotig! 
record.” 
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